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Notes and Discussions 77 

is plain that Plutarch conceives that Plato in the Philebus meant by the 
irepl pirpov the idea, and by to <riw>*Tpov the visible copy. 

Latent allusions to Plato such as this and latent quotations are very 
common, of course, in Plutarch. Several other examples may be cited from 
this same Question: in 718D there is a very close parallel to Phaedo 83D; 
in 718 E, a phrase taken directly from Republic 527 E ; and in 718 F an almost 
exact quotation of a phrase in Phaedrus 249 C. 

Roger Miller Jones 
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A NOTE ON THE VOCATIVE IN HERODOTUS AND IN HOMER 

The works dealing with Greek syntax in general state that the omission 
of o> with the vocative in Greek prose is either late or passionate. 1 Professor 
John A. Scott has shown by his statistics of the vocative in Herodotus 
that the statement that the omission of S> with the vocative is late is not 
justified by the facts. He holds that the omission of a> instead of indicating 
excitement, as former writers have maintained, shows respect and reserve. 

By a study of the vocatives in Herodotus made in ignorance of Professor 
Scott's work on the vocative I was led to the conclusion that the omission 
of m in this writer signifies familiarity or condescension on the part of the 
speaker. I would call attention to the following points. A very large pro- 
portion of proper names in Herodotus which are found without & in the 
vocative is addressed by an oriental king to his subordinates. The inter- 
jection never appears in such an address. The subordinates, however, in the 
great majority of cases, address their lord as a> fiavikev. There are, I find, 
but six cases of the simple /Jao-iAev. Of these the first is in an emotional 
sentence: /Jao-iAeC, koZov (<p$ey^ao twos (v. 106) ; the others indicate familiarity 
or a sense of equality in social rank, as in the case of the exiled king of 
Sparta, Demaratus (vi. 102, 104); Queen Artemisia (viii. 102), Mardonius 
(viii. 100, this also emotional), Masistes, the king's brother (ix. 111). Croesus, 
so long as he is king, is addressed & Kpoib-e (i. 32, bis); after his downfall 
always Kpotd-e (i. 87, 90 bis, 155). 

With the vocative of ova£, S> is, I believe, always used. With Sto-n-ora 
I find more cases where it is used than of the omission. But in this case the 
word itself implies such obsequiousness on the part of the user that the 
dropping of the formal w expresses only a familiar relation of a slave or 
an inferior to a great lord. 

It is true that "the familiar family greetings .... have the interjection" 
as a rule in Herodotus, but there is the significant instance where the little 
Gorgo says: wdrep, Suupdcpeet ere 6 fetvos rjv fir) dirooras Irp. 

We find always 2> 'A$rpxuot and the like and with but one exception 
avopcs 'AOr/vaXoi., etc. I cannot think that in ix. 89 & avopes ®eo-o-oXot of the 
fleeing Artabazus is "intended to picture his perplexity or his coarseness." 

1 See Riemann et Goelzer, Ktthner-Gerth, Gildersleeve. 
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The closest parallel to the effect of omitting a> with the vocative in 
Herodotus is the use of du in German (and in general the use of the second 
person singular in several modern languages) in addressing inferiors in 
rank and children as well as with intimates. 

In the articles on the vocative in Homer and Hesiod by the same author 
(A JP XXIV, 192 ff.) there are interpretations of the omission of m in certain 
cases which appear untenable: for example, that "woman's attitude was too 
reserved" to permit women the use of 2> in the Homeric poems. Penelope 
allows herself to say " kvov aBeis " which could hardly be heightened by a> and 
is as strong as the w Kwa.it.vta of Ares adduced in illustration. Iris and Hera 
employ the same unrestrained expression in addressing Athena and Artemis 
respectively. 

Again, the following statement seems questionable: "It is exactly char- 
acteristic of the attitude of Odysseus and the impression that he tried to 
make that in the presence of Nausicaa and Alcinous as told in vi, vii, viii, 
he never uses m. In these scenes he wishes to appear worthy and dignified. 
On his return to Ithaca he tries to be mean and ignoble and so he uses freely 
the interjection. He uses six vocatives with m in xix, 187-382." But it 
must be observed that three of these cases consist of the highly reverential 
line, $> ywai aiSooj Aaepi-io8«o 'OSuotjos. The other three are the respectful 
S> ywai (bis) addressed by the supposed beggar to the lady of the house 
and Z> yprfi addressed to the fine old nurse, Eurycleia. 

The explanation of the use of m with the patronymic S> N«rrop N17A10S7/ 
on the ground that "Homer does not take Nestor very seriously" appears 
inadequate. In regard to the tone of the interjection in Iliad xxiv surely 
& yipov of Hermes is more respectful than the repeated yipov of the angry 
Achilles. In softened mood the latter says: yipov <£iAe an d yipov Hpia/xe. 
Compare Agamemnon in anger to the priest, p.rj ere, yipov (A. 26). 

I believe that there are two reasons for the frequent occurrence of the 
vocative in Early Epic without Z>: the large number of other words used in 
addition to the simple vocative in the nature of epithets, and the fact that 
the social equality and simplicity of Homeric society is expressed by the 
intimate dropping of the formal m. 

Grace Harriet Macurdy 
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THE DELPHIAN STADIUM INSCRIPTION 

Toy foivov ju.e <j>dpev es tov 8p\6/xov " at Si Ka <f>dpci, hikafcaxTTo | tov 
5 dtbv hoi Ka KtpaUTai Kal \ pje.Tadvo~a.To Ka-rroTiuraTo ttcv1|tc Spa^/xas ■ 
tovtov Bk toi KaTa\yopio~avTi to hrjpj.&O'ov. 

This inscription,, of which the corrected text is repeated here for the 
convenience of the reader, has already endured several vicissitudes of read- 
ing and interpretation. The reading is settled, but the interpretation 



